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America’s Displaced Persons 


During its short history the 
United States has lost one-third of 
its topsoil'—four-fifths of its stand- 
ing saw timber?—and many of 
its mineral and wildlife resources 
are nearing depletion.’ 

How many Americans eventually 
will be displaced by these great 
losses? 

The American people have de- 
stroyed for further cultivation 
100,000,000 acres of crop land. 
This is enough crop land to feed 
40,000,000 human beings. 

But to this loss must be added 
parts of another hundred million 


acres that are in “critical” condi- 
tion because of erosion, and yet 
another hundred million acres that 
are in “serious” condition. 


As regards commercial mineral 
reserves, the United States has used 
up 97% of its mercury, 83% of its 
silver and lead, 78% of its chrom- 
ium, 70% of its vanadium, bauxite, 
manganese and tungsten, 65% of its 
zinc, and 60% of its copper and 
petroleum.* Also there is a “grow- 
ing shortage” of high-grade coking 
coal, and supplies of high-grade 
iron ore are “limited.” 


These Great Losses Continue 


In spite of advancement in sci- 
ence and increased expenditures by 
Government, most of these losses 
are continuing at an accelerated 
rate. 

Today the United States is losing 
via erosion the equivalent of 
500,000 acres of topsoil a year. 
“This is the equivalent to the acres 
needed to support some 175,000 
people with food and clothing at 
accepted standards of living,” says 
the Annual Report of the Secretary 
@:: Interior for 1947. 


The Interior Department pro- 
poses to open to entry some 71,000 
acres of public land during the 
fiscal year 1948. But, says the In- 
terior Annual Report, “The puny 
nature of this achievement is re- 


vealed when compared to the 
equivalent loss resulting from the 
erosion of 500,000 acres of topsoil 
per year.” 

At the present time the United 
States is cutting or destroying its 
standing saw timber 50% faster 
than total growth. And the Ameri- 
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can people are mining their min- 
erals much faster than new reserves 
are being discovered by improved 
scientific techniques. 


Where Are These 
Losses Leading ? 


How long can these losses con- 
tinue without vitally weakening the 
life of the Nation? 

Referring to our mineral re- 
sources, the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Interior for 1945 says: 
“It behooves us to learn the true 
meaning of our meager supply, 
which is not that we will be weak 
in a hundred years, but that we are 
relatively weak now.” 

As regards our topsoil, it has 
been known for some years by agri- 
cultural authorities that this coun- 
try cannot support all of its people 
at an “optimum” diet.5 And, ac- 
cording to figures from the Soil 
Conservation Service, if present 
trends in soil loss and population 
increase continue, by 1960 this 
country may not be able to support 
its people at present standards of 
consumption. 

Much of the same story may be 
told about our forests. According 
to the Chief of the Forest Service, 
the minimum saw timber reserves 
needed have already fallen below 
the danger line.® 

“History tells us,” says Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson, “that as 
a nation we have been squandering 
our basic wealth.” And, he con- 
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tinues, “Nations which spend ir- 
replaceable resources become im- 
poverished and are doomed to a 
seat along the sidelines of history.”’* 

Of course, science may postpone 
the day of reckoning, but it must 
be remembered that our great 
losses in natural resources occurred 
with a smaller population than we 
have at present, and that as our 
population increases, the demand 
for natural resources also will in- 
crease. 

The West seems to offer the 
greatest opportunity for further de- 
velopment of resources.. ‘‘How- 
ever,” says the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior for 
1947, “there are clear indications 
that population growth is at pres- 
ent outstripping the development 
of opportunities for gainful em- 
ployment and that unless programs 
of resources development, conserva- 
tion and capital investment are 
continued vigorously at an accel- 
erated rate, the situation will be- 
come critical.” 


Were Our Losses Necessary ? 

No doubt some of these losses 
were unavoidable and others were 
justifiable in order to build up an 
adequate population in the United 
States. The unnecessary waste of 
our natural resources seems to have 
been caused by the hasty manner 
in which we had to exploit our 
country in order to support rapidly 
increasing populations both in 
Europe and America. 
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“The immediate needs of the 
rapidly increasing European popu- 
lation . . . necessitated an unre- 
strainable exploitation of new vir- 
gin lands without regard to ulti- 
mate consequences,” say the two 
British scientists Whyte and Jacks, 
in their book Vanishing Lands. 
“Europe took everything that the 
new countries could send and the 
latter willingly bartered their life 
blood . . . That the New World 
was being robbed of its soil and was 
being paid in coin that brought 
no recompense to the land never 
entered the heads of either partner 

. . The price that has been and 
still must be paid, in soil and so- 
cial security, prosperity, health, 


Qoortcnment and esthetic values 


that go with it . . . is incalculable.”8 


Had either Europe or the United 
States needed as large populations 
as they have today, there might 
have been some excuse for the mass 
destruction of America’s natural 
resources. But, according to Amer- 
ican standards, Europe does not 
need more than half the number of 
people she now has. And even the 
United States may have overshot 
the size of population this country 
can support healthfully on a perma- 
nent sustaining basis. 


Professor P. K. Whelpton, a pop- 
ulation authority for both the 
Hoover and Roosevelt administra- 
tions, has pointed out that if the 


ry nited States could choose between 


aving a stationary population of 
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150,000,000 or 100,000,000 it can 
be shown quite conclusively that 
the smaller number would be better 
from an economic standpoint. 

This authority continues: “The 
United States is now overpopulated 
from the standpoint of per capita 
economic welfare, but fortunately 
not as seriously overpopulated as 
most nations.’ 

As regards Europe, her popula- 
tion is more than 214 times as 
large as that of the United States, 
yet her natural resources are scarce- 
ly any larger than those of this 
country. 


Europe’s Displaced Persons. 


There are about one million 
people in Europe who have been 
ofictalty labeled “displaced _per- 
sons,” but it’s well known to stu- 
dents of this problem that there 
are millions more economically dis- 
placed persons both in Europe and 
in Asia. 

According to Raymond Daniell, 
European correspondent of the 
New: York Sunday Times, if the 
world opened its doors—fully half 
of Europe’s weary and despairing 
people would leave the Old World 
and start new lives if they could.!° 

On the base of the Statue of 
Liberty in.New York Harbor ap- 
pear: these lines: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 

breathe free, 
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The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tem- 
pest-tossed, to me: 


I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.” 


It this inscription truly repre- 
sents American immigration policy, 
there is no limit to those who 
would like to take advantage of it. 
According to Sir John Boyd Orr 
and Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson, two out of three of the 
earth’s inhabitants were chronical- 
ly undernourished even before 
World War II. 


But according to a nation-wide 
poll conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, pub- 
lished January 13, 1946, it was 
found that the American public 
favors decreased immigration from 
Europe. Fourteen per cent of 
those questionea desired no immi- 
gration at all; 37% desired fewer 
immigrants, 32% desired the same 
number, and only 5% desired more 
immigrants than came in before 
World War II. 


While only 5% of the American 
people desired more immigration, 
according to the above survey, this 
5%, has been most energetic in 
trying to win public opinion. 

Recently syndicated news stories 
have appeared with Midwestern 
date lines, suggesting that the “Mid- 
West wants 100,000” displaced per- 
sors from Europe. 


Briefly, the argument in these 
newspaper stories is that the eight 
states of the “breadbasket”—Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri—seriously need more 
farmers or farm laborers. We are 
told that due to migration to the 
cities and lower birth rates the 
farm population in these eight 
states is down 20% from 1920 
figures. 


Forests, Soil, and People 

True there has been a heavy mi- 
gration of farmers and farm labor- 
ers from rural districts to urban 
centers since 1920. Between 1920 
and 1940, the farm population of 
the United States decreased from 
31,614,000 to 30,547,000. The 
rural-urban migration was even 
heavier between 1940 and 1947, 
when the farm population de- 
creased to 27,550,000. 

Now let us examine some of the 
basic reasons for this loss of popu- 
lation on the farms. Much of the 
loss was due to the war: military 
enlistments and temporary employ- 
ment in industry. No doubt, some 
of the young men and women will 
want to return to farm life. 

As a matter of fact, says the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Interior for 1947, “World War II 
veterans vainly seek irrigated farm- 
steads...” In 1947 the Govern- 
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ment opened up for entry 245 — 


units totaling approximately 20, 
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irrigable acres. ‘Some 6,500 in- 
quiries concerning settlement op- 
portunities were received in the 
Commissioner’s office and substan- 
tially more in the field offices,” says 
the Interior Report. World War 
II veterans were given preference 
which eliminated many nonvete- 
rans. But, says this report, “be- 
cause of the very large number of 
applicants, nearly 22 per available 
farm unit, awards were made by 
means of ‘drawings’ among those 
applicants on each project who met 
the requirements established by the 
various public notices.” 


Thus for every farm unit made 
available by the Bureau of Reclam- 
ation there were some 20 World 
War II veterans desiring such 
farms. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the agricultural states do 
not have to import displaced per- 
sons from Europe to occupy Ameri- 
can farm land. 


Another reason for the loss of 
farm population is that farms have 
been electrified and mechanized 
and four people on the farm now 
can produce more than five could 
im 1920. 


But there are much more serious 
reasons why rural farm districts 
have steadily lost population. Some 
of these reasons are explained by 
a publication of the U. S. Forest 
Service, “Forests and People,” re- 
port of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, 1941. 
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Since one of the newspaper ar- 
ticles urging resettlement by Euro- 
pean displaced persons carried a 
Minneapolis date line, we might 
begin the Forest Service’s study 
with northern Minnesota. 

“Northern Minnesota.—This area 
presents an outstanding example 
of widespread and critical social 
and economic maladjustments that 
stem from forest exploitation fol- 
lowed by scattered settlement, sub- 
marginal farming on soils that are 
thin and costly to clear, and over- 
development of public facilities.” 

Another of the newspaper stories 
carries a St. Louis, Missouri, date 
line. Under the heading “The 
Missouri Ozarks,” the Forest Serv- 
ice study says: 

“Lumber production was almost 
725 million board feet in 1899. By 
1939, with only sporadic opera- 
tions, it was only one-tenth of that. 
Most opportunities for off-farm jobs 
had vanished. ‘Then more and 
steeper hillsides were cleared, cul- 
tivated and eroded.... Estimates 
indicate that at least one-half the 
topsoil has been lost from steep 
uplands that have been cultivated.” 

Under the general heading 
“Rural Problem Areas,” similar ex- 
amples are given in Northern 
Idaho, the Cumberland Plateau, 
the South, and the Great Plains 
states. 

One might sum up these rural 
problem areas by quoting the fol- 
lowing from “Forests and People”: 
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“One-half of the Nation’s farm- 
ers live on some 500 million acres 
in these counties. Men, women 
and children in rural slums within 
these counties must depend in large 
part on meager crops on land much 
of which always was submarginal 
for cultivation, and most of which 
has become less and less productive 


with years of tilling and erosion.” 


‘Of course,-since 1941, with years 
of exceptionally favorable weather, 
Government _ subsidies, inflated 
prices for food, electrification and 
mechanization of farms—and last 
but not least about 3,000,000 fewer 
farmers—many rural areas have 
beer relatively prosperous. 


Migration and Economic 


Opportunity 


‘Most all authorities that studied 
the farm population problem ob- 
jectively before World War II rec- 
ommended not more but fewer 
farmers and farm laborers. 


In 1936. was published an au- 
thoritative volume, Migration and 
Economic Opportunity. This 
project was the report of the Study 
of Population Redistribution in- 
itiated by the Social Science Re- 
search Council and supported by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


« Speaking of the cutover region 
of, the Great Lakes states, this re- 
port, says under the heading of 
Appropriate Migration Policies: 
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“Correction of present difficul- 
ties in the region and development 
of a stable forest-farm economy 
seem to require four distinct mi- 
gration policies: (1) return to ur- 
ban occupations of the _back-to- 
the-land refugees of the depression; 
(2) emigration of the stranded 
mining population; (3) relocation 
of intraregional migration of set- 
tlers located on land unfit for agri- 
culture or so isolated as to require 
excessive expenditures for public 
services; and (4) prevention of the 
recurrence of unwise settlement.” 


Speaking of the Great Plains 
states this report says: “The mini- 
mum reduction from the 1930 pop- 
ulation consistent with safe use of 
the land would be about 390,000 
people or 95,000 families.” 


As regards the Southern Appala- 
chian Coal Plateaus, this study rec- 
ommended a minimum emigration 
of 350,000 persons in agriculture, 
and an upper limit of 640,000. 


If there are rural districts in the 
United States that need farmers or 
farm laborers, the Old Cotton Belt 
of the South can supply them. The 
volume Migration and Economic 
Opportunity points out that it 
might be to the best interests of 
this region if as many as six or seven 
million persons migrated to other 
parts of the country. . 


In considering the question of 
filling occasional vacanacy in a 
country with foreign immigration, 


@ 


@ 





y 
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the effects upon the natural in- 
crease of the immigrant-receiving 
areas should be closely studied. 

“The importation of foreigners 
into a country, that has as many 
inhabitants as the present employ- 
ments and provisions for subsist- 
ence will bear,” observed Benjamin 
Franklin as early as 1751, “will 
be in the end no increase of people, 
. .. Nor is it necessary to bring in 
foreigners to fill up any occasional 
vacanacy in a country; for such a 
vacancy (if the laws are good) 
will soon ‘be filled by natural gen- 
eration.” 12 


America’s Displaced Persons 

It is quite possible that the 
amounts of topsoil, forests, min- 
erals, and wildlife that the Ameri- 
can people have needlessly des- 
troyed by hasty exploitation could 
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support as many as 40,000,000 hu- 
man beings. 

If this is true, it may mean that 
there will be 40,000,000 fewer peo- 
ple in the United States than might 
have been had the American people 
taken proper care of their natural 
resources. 

The possibilities are that the 
number of displaced Americans 
may become even larger, because 
the United States still is exploiting 
its natural resources at a rate which 
is displacing about 175,000 people 
a year. 

The American people may not 
feel this now because they are not 
supporting themselves on a perman- 
ent sustaining basis, but are dig- 
ging deeper and deeper each year 
into their capital which should be 
preserved for future generations. 


—Guy Irving Burch, Editor. 
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